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ideal  of  Buddhism  than  to  the ascetic ideal  of  the
Saivaites,
But here again we must not draw such distinctions
too closely; for the Ramayana and the Mahabharata are
as much the common property of all Hinduism as the
English Bible and Shakespeare belong to all English-
speaking people. The Indian epics contain a portrait-
gallery of ideal types of men and women which afford to
every good Hindu the highest exemplars of moral conduct, *
and every Hindu artist an inexhaustible mine of subject-
matter.
It is somewhat surprising for the student of Indian
art to find that though the adventures of Rama and Sita
and the exploits of the Pandava heroes have such a deep
hold on popular imagination, even in the present day,
and though the whole text of the great epics is regarded
as holy writ, it is rarely that the subjects of important
sculptures seem to have been taken directly from them in
the great creative period of Indian art. The finest series
of reliefs illustrating the Ramayana are not in India but
in the courtyard of a Vaishnavaite temple at Prambanam,
in Java; they are ascribed to about the eleventh century
A.D. An incident in the Mahabharata is illustrated in
one of the series of sculptures at Mamallapuram, near
Madras; and the temple of Angkor Vat, in Kambodia, has
reliefs on a grand scale dealing with other events of the
great war; but, with these exceptions, there is now hard-
ly any important Indian sculpture illustrating the epics.
Qiranic literature supplies the subjects of practically all
Hindu religious sculpture.
I think that the explanation of this is that the temples
were held to be the dwelling places of the dews, and